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MN011901 . Navy Researchers Developing Mission- and Life-SavingVaccines 
Silver Spring, MD - It forced the turn around of a Navyaircraft during an 
important overseas exercise, and grounded seven aviators. After a 10 day 
port visit in the Mediterranean, it struck 777 Sailors aboard USS 
FORRESTAL (CV 59) and USS YORKTOWN (CG 48), sending them to sickbay with 
high fevers, nausea, vomiting, and abdominal pain. Many required IV 
fluids, consuming more than half of the ships ' supply. During Operation 



Desert Shield, 57 percent of ground troops in Saudi Arabia and 46 
percent of the people on USNS Mercy were struck with it . 

What is "it"? Most know it as travelers' diarrhea, a gut-wrenching, 
fever- inducing, nauseous illness caused by one or all of three bacteria 
— Campylobacter jejuni, Enterotoxigenic E. coli (ETEC) and Shigella. It 
can put the toughest Sailor, Marine or soldier on the binnacle list, and 
weaken a ready force. 

The impact of diarrheal diseases on deployed troops underscores the 
need to find a way to stop it. While the "don't drink the water" 
warning can help, the smallest slip - eating unpeeled fruit, brushing 
teeth with tap water - can send the 
toughest Leatherneck running for the latrine. 

CAPT Daniel Scott, MC, head of the enteric diseases program at 
the Naval 

Medical Research Center (NMRC) in Silver Spring, MD, thinks there's 
a better 

way to keep troops healthy. 

"Our team was the first in the world to conduct Campylobacter 
vaccine trials in 

volunteers and the results were exciting," said Scott. "These early 
phase trials 

showed a favorable immune response . " 

Scott said one of the reasons developing a vaccine is so 
important is because 

of the alarming rate Campylobacter and the other bacteria become 
resistant to 

antibiotics. Vaccines are needed more than ever as a front line 
defense . 

Besides developing a vaccine to combat Campylobacter, NMRC's 
researchers are also seeking to develop an ETEC vaccine. This 
effort is being 

lead by CAPT Stephen Savarino, MC, and his research team. Still in 
the early 

development stages, they are studying ways of preventing the ETEC 
bacteria 

from attaching to the intestine walls. 

The new vaccines would be used to inoculate troops before they 
deploy, but 

they also have a far-reaching humanitarian benefit . Worldwide, 
diarrheal 

diseases are a major cause of disability and death, especially among 

young 

children . 

By Doris Ryan, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
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MN011002. USS NASSAU Helps Control Spread of Foot and Mouth 

Rota, Spain - The worst of the foot and mouth disease (FMD) 
scare may be 

over, but Sailors in the USS NASSAU'S (LHA 4) Amphibious Ready Group 
(ARG) 

aren't taking any chances. They're doing their part to prevent any 
chance of 

spreading the disease. 



NASSAU'S ARG recently completed a deployment where they made a 

port 

call to Toulon, France. While the city was well outside of the 
contagious zone, 

naval officials implemented measures to prevent spreading the 
disease. 

"We've done everything possible to prevent the entry of foot 
and mouth 

disease into Spain and the United States, " said CAPT Terry O'Brien, 
commander 

of Amphibious Squadron 2. 

Before pulling into Naval Station Rota, all military equipment 
was washed, and 

personal gear and footwear were decontaminated. Pierside, all 
personnel 

entering and exiting the ships are required to walk through a large 
mat saturated 

with Virkon, a power disinfectant. Additionally, to comply with 
U.S. Departmen t 

of Agriculture requirements , all military equipment and ships ' decks 
and wells 

were washed down with disinfectant . 

"We 're giving it the right amount of attention and the right 
amount of concern, " 

said CDR Charles Baxter, MC, the Amphibious Task Force surgeon. He 
said 

these simple measures can circumvent the spread of serious diseases . 
These washdown procedures are expected to continue for future 

ARG 

depl oyment s . 

By Heather King Navarrete, Rota (Spain) Coastline 
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MN011903. USS TRUMAN "General Hospital" Uses Internet to Treat 
Patients 

Aboard USS HARRY S. TRUMAN - The nuclear-powered aircraft 
carrier USS 

HARRY S. TRUMAN's (CVN 75) medical department is more accurately 
described as a hospital for the carrier's battle group. It is as 
up-to-date as any 

medical treatment facility anywhere, including using an 
exceptionally powerful 

diagnostic and information tool few used five years ago - the 
Internet . 

"I get e-mails quite often from independent duty corpsman on 
other ships with 

questions about patients, " said TRUMAN Battlegroup Senior Medical 
Officer 

CDR Lee Mandel, MC. "The great thing about e-mail is that I can 
look at the 

information, even pictures, and make decisions or answer questions 

about the 

best treatment . " 

Mandel said that Internet technology has helped him treat 



patients with 

symptoms ranging from chickenpox to heart attack. 

"I was the senior medical officer aboard USS SARATOGA (CV 60) 
from 1982 

to 1984 and word processors had just come out, " Mandel said. "There 
were no 

computers. Now I have everything I need available to me to research 
information 

and treat patients while only having to read e-mails and look at 
pictures. This 

has changed what we do as a battle group entity. " 

The TRUMAN battle group is deployed to the Arabian Gulf 
supporting 

Operation Southern Watch. 

By JOl Joel Huval, USS HARRY S. TRUMAN 
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MN011904 . NOSTRA Receives Pollution Prevention Award 

Yorktown, VA - The Naval Ophthalmic Support and Training 
Activity 

(NOSTRA) won the 2000 Hampton Roads Sanitation District Pollution 
Prevention 

Award, recognizing their outstanding pollution prevention measures . 

NOSTRA makes and delivers eyewear to active duty and eligible 
personnel . 

The command's environmental protection efforts include 
eliminating 

hazardous waste, treating production waste and reducing water and 
sewer 

discharge while producing more than 430, 000 pairs of prescription 

eyewear 

annually . 

One of NOSTRA' s pollution prevention initiatives includes 
installation of a 

$75, 000 high efficiency, self-cleaning centrifuge in the finishing 
department that 

allows coolant to be cleaned and recycled in a closed-loop system. 
It replaces a 

500-gallon wastewater tank that was dumped and rinsed each day. The 
system 

reduced water use by more than 3, 000 gallons weekly, a 95 percent 
reduction 

over the previous system. 

Just two years ago, the command completed a major pollution 
prevention 

project with the installation of a wastewater treatment unit. The 
system removes 

99.9 percent of all metals and suspended solids from liquid waste. 

The command's recycling program, which includes paper, 
cardboard and 

aluminum, has also been successful resulting in an 80 percent 
reduction in solid 

waste. Before the program began, 200 cubic yards of solid waste 
were produced 



each week. Now, solid waste generation has been reduced to 40 cubic 

yards 

weekly . 

The command also puts emphasis on environmental education. It 
has been 

the advisor in establishing a national environmental and safety 
curriculum 

through the National Federation of Opticianry Schools. This 
curriculum was 

accepted as the national standard for optician schools. NOSTRA 's 
environmental program has also been featured in national and 
international trade 

publications on environmental matters. 

"This award is very important to us because it signifies that 
we are an 

environmental protection leader in Hampton Road, " said CAPT Michael 
Pattison, 

MSC, NOSTRA 's commanding officer. 

By JOl Tonia Varner, Naval Weapons Station Yorktown 
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MN011905 . Recruit Red Rover Medical Unit Visited by German Officer 

Great Lakes, IL - German Navy Commander Andreas Dierich visited 

the 

Recruit Training Center Red Rover medical facility recently to 
compare and share 

information about in-processing of recruits . 

Dierich is being sponsored by the Navy Environmental Health 
Center in 

Norfolk, VA. Each year the center sponsors a German naval officer 
as part of a 

learning experience for both services. 

Dierich will be in the United States for six months, 
researching and observing 

different Navy medical facilities. Dierich requested visiting Great 
Lakes because 

of his interest in exercise-related injuries and recruit 
in-processing . He 'd read an 

article on the Internet about exercise related injuries written by 
an individual 

stationed at Naval Hospital Great Lakes. 

"That piqued my interest about the Great Lakes naval base, " 
said Dierich. 

"Also the in-processing that goes on at the base caught my attention 
because 

that is very similar to what I do in Germany on my base. " 

Dierich said that the two navies ' in-processing were 
surprisingly similar. 

"We check our recruit ' s eyes, hearing, lungs, and give them an 
extended 

physical, " said Dierich. "In the United States you have your 
recruits go through 
similar testing. " 



Dierich said that in both navies, the basic premise for the 
in-processing 

physicals is to make sure recruits have no pre-existing medical 
conditions that 

will impede them from being Sailors. 

But there was one big difference . The U.S. Navy in-processes 
about 54, 000 

recruits a year. The German Navy in-processes only 6,000. The U.S. 
Navy must 

in process recruits everyday, while the German Navy only 
in-processes once a 

week every quarter. Because the number of recruits is so different, 
the facilities 

in which they are in-processed are smaller and less comprehensive. 

"We don't have large medical treatment facilities like the 
United States Navy, " 

said Dierich. "For example, the base here at Great Lakes has an 
optometry 

center within the military medical facility. Our German Navy 
doesn ' t . " 

The German Navy must send their recruits off base for 
specialized care such 

as orthopedics, some surgery and optometry. If recruits need care 
other than 

general medical they must be bused off base to a military hospital 
that 's about 
200 miles away. 

"That is why we so often use civilian hospitals, " he said. 
Dierich said that he hopes some of what he learn at Great Lakes 
will be helpful 

in the planned restructuring the German Navy is doing to in-process 
recruits . 

Next stop for Dierich is San Diego, where he will observe 
health promotion 
classes. 

By Nicole L. Singh, Great Lakes (IL) Bulletin 
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MN011906 . Navy Volunteerism Inspires Japanese Dentist 

Yokosuka, Japan - A Japanese dentist, inspired by the 
volunteerism of the 

dentists and other healthcare professionals at the U.S. Naval Dental 
Center Far 

East in Yokosuka, Japan, donated a popcorn machine to the American 
elementary school, The Sullivans, on U.S. Naval Base Yokosuka. 

Dr. Kensaku Takahashi gave the machine to the school after 
learning of the 

volunteer work being done by CAPT Walter Milnichuk, DC, the 
commanding 

officer of the dental center, and his staff at nearby Kobo Cottage, 
a Japanese 
orphanage . 

"I've always had an affinity for doing things for children, " 
said Milnichuk. "The 



spirit of giving and doing things for others, and asking nothing in 
return, is a lot of 

fun. Before you know it, you have things coming back to you. What 
goes around 

comes around, so to speak. This is a perfect example. " 

The popcorn machine will be used to raise money for the student 
council and, 

also reward classes that bring in the most canned goods during 
charity food 
drives . 

The student council thanked Takahashi in a ceremony at the 
school earlier 
this month. 

"The way Dr. Takahashi explained it to me, " said Student 
Council Coordinator 

Deborah Henson, "Dr. Milnichuk brought volunteerism into his life. 
Dr. Takahashi 

wanted to return the favor. " 

The Sullivans students presented Takahashi with the first bag 
of popcorn from 
his donated machine. 

By Bill Doughty, U. S. Naval Hospital, Yokosuka, Japan 
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MN011907 . Adverse Reaction Earns Award for Intern 

Pensacola, FL - Naval Hospital Pensacola's LT Eric Anderson, 
MC, a family 

practice intern, was honored with a first place award in resident 
research at the 

26th annual Scientific Assembly of the Uniformed Services Academy of 
Family 

Physicians in San Diego. 

Anderson was recognized for his presentation about a 
first-ever-reported case 

of an adverse reaction to topical flourescein dye used in routine 
eye exams. 

Fluorescein is commonly used in eye exams to allow health care 
providers to see 
any defects. 

The patient's reaction came during an acute clinic visit. 
Within 30 minutes of 

the application, he developed a large rash and joint stiffness . 
After several 

different causes were ruled out, the patient was diagnosed with an 

adverse drug 

reaction to fluorescein. 

He was treated and recovered completely. 
While the medical literature supports topical fluorescein's 
safety, Anderson's 

case demonstrates to physicians worldwide the need to include it 
among the 

pharmacological agents that can cause an adverse drug reaction. 

Anderson is in his first year of the hospital ' s residency 
program . 



In another research presentation, LCDR Mary Beckett, MC, LT 
John Moore, 

MC, and LT Chris Alfonzo, MC, were awarded an honorable mention for 
their 

work on a rare, inherited skin disorder known as epidermolysis 
bullosa. 

By Rod Duren, NH Pensacola. 
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MN011908. Hospital Ship CONSOLATION Honored at Navy Memorial 

Washington, DC - Nineteen former shipmates from the hospital 
ship USS 

CONSOLATION (AH 15) gathered recently at the U.S. Navy Memorial in 
Washington, DC, for the unveiling of a memorial plaque honoring 
their old ship. 

The hospital ship served in both World War II and Korea. 
Commissioned in 

May 1945, its first assignment was to care for the liberated Allied 
prisoners of war 

at Honshu, Japan. It arrived in Pusan, Korea in August 1950 when 
the Korean 

War broke out, becoming a major medical facility in Korea. It 
remained in Korea 

until 1955, when it was decommissioned. 

For the next 20 years, the ship was a home base for healthcare 
and medical 

teaching services in several parts of the world as part of Project 
Hope. In 1975, it 

was returned to the U.S. Navy and sold for scrap. 

-usn- 

MN011909. HealthWatch: Skin Cancers: A Fast-Growing Risk 

Pensacola, FL - One of fastest growing cancer risks in the 
United States is 

skin cancer. Every year, more and more people are developing skin 
cancer due 

to increased exposure to ultraviolet rays and the decreasing ozone 
layer. The 

number of skin cancer cases detected each year is increasing more 
than any 

other type of cancer. 

"The skin is by far the most common site for cancer, " said CDR 

Mike 

Pesqueira, MC, a board-certified dermatologist at Naval Hospital 
Pensacola. 

"The vast majority of skin malignancies are completely curable, but 
some cases 

of skin cancer can be life threatening . " 

According to Pesqueira, there are several types of skin cancer: 
actinic 

keratosis, basal cell carcinoma, squamous cell carcinoma, and 

malignant 

melanoma . 

Actinic keratoses are persistent scaly spots on skin that is 



consistently 

exposed to the sun. Dermatologists usually treat them with a liquid 
nitrogen 

"freeze spray" or with a special cream. 

Basal cell carcinomas are very slow growing waxy or pearly 
bumps, most 

commonly on the face or neck or ears. More than 99 percent of these 
can be 

cured with proper treatment . 

Squamous cell carcinomas range from firm skin colored bumps to 
red non- 
healing sores. Although the vast majority is curable, squamous cell 
carcinomas 

have a definite potential for spreading to the lymph nodes or other 

sites, which 

would be worrisome . 

Of all potentially deadly cancers in humans, melanoma is the 
one whose 

incidence is rising the fastest . Ten years ago, there was a 
l-in-300-lifetime risk 

of getting a melanoma. Now, there's a l-in-76 chance. 

"Retrospective research has shown that just two blistering 
severe sunburns in 

childhood can dramatically increase the risk of getting a melanoma 
later in life, " 
said Pesqueira. 

According to Pesqueira, one reason dermatologists watch skin 
moles so 

carefully on their patients is that melanomas often begin there. 

"The vast majority of moles will never turn into a cancer, but 
a melanoma can 

begin in an existing mole. A melanoma can also begin in normal skin 
with no 

previous mole. " 

Pesqueira recommends examining your moles and your skin for any 
abnormal 

signs. Moles that have regular borders (round or oval, with no 
growing ' arms ' ) 

and uniform color (essentially all one color) usually are not 
suspicious for 

melanoma. But it's still a good idea to have your doctor check your 
moles 

occasionally. If there's any doubt, your dermatologist may suggest 
the surgical 

removal of a changing or 'funny-looking' mole. The procedure is 
usually quick 

with a minimum amount of discomfort - it is almost always done after 
numbing 

the area with a small needle similar to the local anesthesia 
administered by your 

dentist . In most cases, biopsies of the mole in question end up 
being non- 
cancerous . 

"Most things that seem to be 'changing moles' are actually 



barnacles of 

maturity with no potential risk, " said Pesquiera . "So you shouldn't 

be afraid to 

see your doctor. " 

Still, most dermatologists see several melanomas per month, and 

it 's 

important that they are caught early. 

"When removed early, more than 90 percent of patients are 
cured. If 

discovered later, the survival numbers fall dramatically, " said 
Pesquiera . 

Fortunately, melanomas are very uncommon in children, although 
they can 

occur. It ' s also not uncommon for children to bud new moles that 
are not 

cancerous or abnormal in any way. 

Pesqueira said that often it ' s a wife or husband whom notices a 
change in a 

mole on their spouse, and convinces them to see a doctor. 

"The usual 'hero ' is not the dermatologist or family doctor, " 
said Pasqueira. 

"The bottom line is, given that a melanoma cancer can kill you, any 
mole that 

seems to be changing warrants a visit to your doctor. " 
By Nicole Deaner, Bureau of Medicine of Surgery 
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